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more detailed study is made of the various state tax commissions having 
supervisory powers over local assessments. The work, submitted origi- 
nally as a doctoral dissertation at Harvard several years ago, subse- 
quently revised, and awarded the David A. Wells prize, shows evidence 
of a wide knowledge of both the literature and the practical aspects of 
the subject and of a painstaking care in preparation. A useful classi- 
fied bibliography is appended to the volume. 

The author is a strong advocate of centralized control in tax matters, 
though he at the same time utters a warning against "excessive bureau- 
cratic centralization of the responsibilities of democracy" (p. 638). 
Some persons might be inclined to dissent from the author's preference 
for the board plan as compared with the single commissioner (p. 134), 
and from his implied disapproval of the unchecked power of the governor 
to remove his subordinates and appointees (p. 136). His statement 
(p. 76) in regard to the "Committee on Revenue and Finance Adminis- 
tration" of Illinois has reference apparently to the efficiency and 
economy committee of that state. These, however, are comparatively 
trivial matters. On the whole, Professor Lutz has made a substantial 
contribution to the subject, for which all students of state taxation 
should be grateful. 

J. M. Mathews. 

University of Illinois. 

Socialism and Feminism, with, an Introduction on the Climax of 
Civilisation. By Correa M. Walsh. Three volumes. (New 
York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 1917. Pp. x, 150; viii, 
518; vi, 393.) 

The thesis of the study under review can be briefly stated, although 
for its complete exposition and elaboration three volumes were found 
necessary. Human progress moves in cycles, and our present civili- 
zation is near the climax of one of these cycles. But it is threatened 
with disintegration and decline, especially from two present day move- 
ments, namely, socialism and feminism. It is the mission of this work 
to warn against the impending dangers and to prove both the imprac- 
ticability and un justifiability of these schemes. This task is evidently 
a congenial one with the author and he performs it with thoroughness, 
erudition, and, one may add, relish. 

Civilization, says Mr. Walsh, rests upon friendly collaboration and 
upon competition. The first is all essential in the early stages of human 
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progress, but as civilization advances the other factor becomes more 
important. Further advance is made by striving and competition, not 
only between individuals but between different states. This leads to 
the success of some, but in time these leaders prefer peace and enjoy- 
ment and degeneration ultimately sets in which brings disintegration. 
An illustration may be seen in politics. During the early ascending 
stages of a cycle in human progress and in part of the culminating period, 
the upper classes rule. But, their work accomplished, they become 
slothful and the rule of the masses begins. When this is carried to its 
logical conclusion in socialism the decline is inevitable and swift. It is 
impossible for a society to remain indefinitely at the apex, for the causes 
of decay inhere in the very success of the upward movement; they are 
material, moral, social, and economic. We occupy today about the same 
position as Athens in the fifth century, B.C., or as Rome in about the 
first century, and the ultimate decline of our present civilization is as 
inevitable as was theirs. 

To this unhappy consummation socialism is one of the chief contribut- 
ing factors, for its realization would lead to deterioration, disintegration, 
and impotency. Competition would necessarily cease and the present 
methods of industrial and social selection of the more fit would disappear ; 
equality would mean stagnation and decay. The weakening process 
would be hastened by the disintegration of the family; over-population 
would swamp the socialist state, unless scientific human breeding were 
introduced, which is unlikely. Without wasting much space on argu- 
ment as to its merits, the author next asserts the impracticability of 
socialism as a scheme of production. Why then does anybody desire 
so impracticable and deteriorative a system? "Because its advocates 
have a notion that it will, at least at first (for they do not look far ahead) , 
be better for themselves or for most people than are present conditions, 
and moreover because they think it is demanded by justice." 

In spite of his dislike of socialism the author admits the existence of 
evils in the present industrial system, which, however, he thinks it un- 
likely that we can cure. Reform is needed, but prosperity makes us 
apathetic; the holders of privilege are united and the reformers are 
divided. Consequently civilization will inevitably go to destruction — 
or 1,0 socialism, which is the same thing — unless we heed the timely 
warning now given, and bestir ourselves. 

Bad as all this is, the real canker in the flower of our present civiliza- 
tion, which is hastening its demise, is feminism. This is the logical con- 
summation of socialism. Woman's demand for equality with man is as 
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impossible as the socialists' demand for industrial equality. To the 
author feminism apparently means any deviation from the existing order; 
and in successive chapters on feminism and marriage, feminists' demands, 
women and work, and woman suffrage, the demands of the modern wo- 
man for social, economic, and political reform are shown to be destruc- 
tive or unworkable. Beneath both socialism and feminism he contends 
there is a new morality of sentiment, which strives to replace the Puri- 
tan ideal of duty, substituting selfishness and ease for the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and willingness to assume obligations. Both lead to social 
demoralization. 

The author has apparently written in a spirit of earnest conviction, 
and fortifies his conclusions with references that range from Plato to the 
latest newspaper clipping. But one is inclined to believe that he 
reached his conclusion first anddidhis reading afterward. Two frightful 
bogeys are created which are to be held responsible for all our ills. But 
this is to lack historical perspective and to exhibit a degree of prevision 
which few have shown since the days of the Old Testament prophets. 
If the author is an oracle, he certainly ranks with Jeremiah as a prophet 
of evil. Nor are the assumptions of the socialists or feminists more 
extreme than his own premises. His logic is meant to be rigid, but the 
attribution of "deterioration" or "demoralization" not infrequently 
serves as sufficient condemnation and renders proof unnecessary. To 
cite Henry George, himself an extreme individualist, as an illustration 
of the socialist system of land holdings, would seem to argue a lack of 
knowledge of the single tax. But Mr. Walsh, the author of an erudite 
work on the Theory of General Exchange-Value, is not lacking in knowl- 
edge; rather this must be attributed to his eagerness to prove a point 
against the radicals of any stripe. 

It is a pity that a study which has involved a prodigious amount of 
work and brings together a mass of information and argument on these 
subjects should have been printed on such poor paper. But for this, as 
for so many of our ills at present, the war is probably responsible. 

E. L. Bogart. 

University of Illinois. 

The Science of Power. By Benjamin Kidd. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1918. Pp. viii, 318.) 

This posthumous volume is a stimulating interpretation of the funda- 
mental forces of our tune. It is hardly the kind of a work which its 



